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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 

XV. PAINTING A HEAD. 

'T is very difficult to lay 
in the flesh tints of 
a head of consider- 
able size, and, in- 
deed, by the ordi- 
nary methods, it is 
almost impossible 
to accomplish it with 
any degree of suc- 
cess without a num- 
ber of firings. By 
a method which I have adopted, the whole painting 
of a head can easily be finished with two firings. This 
method, which I consider more satisfactory than any 
other, I will now describe. 

Let us suppose a head is to be painted upon a plaque 
of any size from seven to fourteen inches in diameter. 
The design should first be sketched upon the china 
with a lithographic crayon, and afterward redrawn 
with a fine brush charged with some 
rather dark water color. Any reddish 
color will do. When this outline is com- 
pleted and has dried, it is ready for the 
coloring. 

The palette should be prepared with 
the following colors and mixtures : First, 
a tint composed of rouge chair No. I 
(flesh red No. i) and about twice as much 
jaune d'i voire (ivory yellow), for the 
local color of the flesh ; next, some brun 
rouge riche (deep red brown) for the car- 
nations ; some black mixed with a little 
vert chrome riche (deep blue green) for 
the shadows of drapery, the tinting of 
the whites of the eyes, etc. ; a mixture of 
the latter with the tint composed for the 
local color of the flesh in several com- 
binations of varying degrees of intensity 
for the shadows of the flesh ; and lastly, 
the colors for the hair and eyes. If the 
hair is dark it can be painted with brun 
foncd (dark brown) with a good deal of 
black ; if light, brun bitume (bifumen 
brown) or brown 108 can be used, or if 
very light, brun jaune (yellow brown) or 
ochre with black and perhaps a little 
ivory yellow in the lightest parts. The 
eyes, if brown, can be painted with the 
colors used for dark hair ; if blue, deep 
blue green and brown green with black 
could be used. These are all the colors 
necessary, unless we may mention violet 
de fer (iron violet), a good color for the 
darkest reds, the line between the lips, little touches 
in the nostrils or in the corners of the eyes. Deep 
red brown with black may, however, be substituted 
for the last-named color. These colors may be rubbed 
down with a little turpentine, but when ready for use 
must be rather dry. 

When ready to begin painting, pour one drop of 
clove oil upon the palette away from the colors. Clove 
oil dries very slowly, and for this reason is valuable 
used in the way I am about to describe. Moisten the 
end of your finger with the clove oil and then rub it 
into the flesh tint prepared upon the palette, and with 
it lay in the local flesh tint of the head, laying the 
color and blending it with the aid of your finger. A 
dabber of chamois skin might be arranged to take the 
place of the finger, but it is not unpleasant to use the 
fingers, and any stains of paint can be entirely re- 
moved with alcohol. A chamois-skin stump, such as 
is used in charcoal drawing, will be found useful for 
taking out lights and for putting in dark touches 
where the finger could not be used. The ruddy hue 
of the cheeks can be worked into the flesh tint very 
successfully by blending it with the finger, as also the 



light shadows. The heavier shadows must be left for 
the second painting. 

Work in the flesh tints with the reds of tke cheeks 
and the shadows as far as possible before the clove oil 
dries, and go over the whole surface of the flesh tints 
while it is moist. The success of the work depends 
upon having the colors just moist enough to go on 
smoothly. If actually wet with clove oil it is im- 
possible to do anything. A very small quantity, just 
enough to moisten the colors, will be sufficient to 
keep them from drying until you have had time to go 
over the whole and work in the lighter shadows. As 
soon as the colors begin to dry, stop working over 
them, as if you continue to work over dry color with a 
fresh tint, the color underneath is likely to become 
detached from the surface and it will be impossible to 
repair the spot thus made without going over the 
whole again. Be careful, therefore, to notice when the 
colors thus laid are drying, and having blended them 
as well as possible while still wet, stop working over 
them. 

The small decided touches, the nostrils, lines of the 
eyelashes, and the upper line of the eyelids, the eyes 
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and the lips can now be painted, discarding the clove 
oil and using a brush with turpentine as a medium. 
The eyebrows and hair about the forehead can now 
be carefully worked over the flesh tint. To represent 
the light filaments observable in the eyebrows, and 
locks of hair hanging over the forehead, do not at- 
tempt to paint each hair separately, but roughly 
spread the hairs of the brush, and having charged it 
,with the desired color drag it over the flesh tint. This 
will give the effect much better than carefully drawing 
each line with a fine brush. All effects must be 
produced in the broadest manner possible. In the 
same way the rest of the hair must be painted broadly 
with decided strokes, and in masses of light and 
shadow. 

The accessories can then be painted to the same 
degree of finish, the darker shadows being left for 
the second painting. The background can be laid in 
in the same way as that described for the flesh tints, 
with the aid of the fingers and with clove oil as a 
medium. A good color for a dark background can 
be made from brown green and black, forming an 
olive shade of varying degrees of intensity according 



to the amount of black used and the depth of the color 
laid. The color can be laid on thickly for a dark 
background. 

If a dead gold background is desired, it should be 
dusted in or laid with the aid of a small stiff blending 
brush with which the gold, prepared rather thick with 
oil and turpentine, is taken up and dabbled evenly 
over the surface. A design in raised work can be 
painted on the ground and afterward covered with 
gold. If this is done the raising preparation should be 
put on before the first firing and the gold applied after 
the raising preparation has been fired. The simplest 
form of such raised decoration will be a pattern 
formed at the intersection of diagonal lines. The 
lines should be drawn upon the surface of the china 
with the lithographic crayon, the distances being 
carefully measured and laid off. A pattern formed of 
dots, fleur-de-lis, or the conventional representation 
of ermine used in heraldry may then be painted with 
the raising preparation at the intersection of the lines. 
Use the paint, which is of a yellow color, thickly, 
modelling the pattern, as it were, upon the surface. 
The best raising preparation is that manufactured by 
Hancock & Sons, and should be mixed 
with a very little fat and a good deal of 
turpentine. 

When all the work consistent with free- 
dom of execution has been done, let the 
plaque be fired for the first time. When 
it comes from the firing it should be 
rubbed with emery paper to remove any 
roughness which may exist, and upon , 
which the colors used in the repainting 
would lodge, causing spots. If any of 
the tints are found too pale they can be 
deepened — the flesh tints and the back- 
ground being painted in the same man- 
ner as before. The more decided shad- 
ows can be laid in in broad washes by 
the use of a rather large brush, with a 
deeper shade of the same color used for 
the shadows in the previous painting. 
This color mixed of colors containing 
iron and blue which is made of cobalt, 
has a tendency to become more black in 
firing. The two colors, flesh red and blue, 
contain the elements ol black. It is better 
then to let the red predominate before 
firing, as the firing will cause the tone to 
become more cold. A defect of too great 
ruddiness can easily be remedied before 
the second firing, as can also the opposite 
extreme. 

The whole having been deepened and 
toned up is ready for the second firing. 
If the background is to be gilded with 
a raised pattern, and the raising prep- 
aration has been applied before the first firing, the 
gold may now be put on. If the background is to be 
dead gold the firing should be as strong a one as the 
colors will bear. 

In this way it is possible to finish a large head with 
but two firings. In the case of small heads the 
method of procedure would be modified by the size, 
and it would be possible to complete the painting with 
one firing, but the same method of laying in the 
colors would be employed with the aid of a small 
blending brush or a chamois-skin stump. The outline 
should be drawn in the same way with water colors 
and very carefully and delicately done. 

XVI. COLORS FOR THE DESIGN OF A HEAD. \ 

The colors to be used in painting a design such as 
the one given have all been mentioned above. The 
hat is painted with brown green and black. The hair 
may be painted with deep brown and a good deal of 
black ; the eyes with the same colors. The back- 
ground may be either gold, or the olive shade men- 
tioned above, or a delicate pearl-gray. 

M. Louise McLaughlin. 



